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B^srt I *al'Je*lo ua,f Indeed^ *.l am* not of ^^U*llan- lad^ 

■- — the right hand of friend ship as a co- 


% 


w^uid 4 xJi nLj f^ :rB * 4 * 1 


ji-firrMfi^^ 1 * » ls iofthe Urildren I an jealousj every modern 


educational movement tends to -belittle then intellectually) & 

ft - ' ’ 

none more so than tW* ingenious attempt to feed normal ohildien 
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t IA ■:■■ - J ‘ ‘(ft 


with the pap-neat which m> 9 good for the mentally sick 






It was ably said the other day on a public occasion that education 


.1 


Should- prof it by the divorce from psychology on the one hand & 

(V. vf 

" f: 


[rom sociology on the other which is now in progressi -but what If 




education- should use her . recovered- -liberty to make 


£ 


a monstrous alliance with pathology? 


V 


_i^Xiianbiy' 'mention in a 

^ 

f ormer num ber the S^£lenent & the letters ! have referred to 
v urge upon me ajrather distasteful task. It is time I shewed my 
hand and gave some account of work, the principles & practice of 
which should ,1 think.be of general use. Like those lepers who 
feasted at. the gates of a famished city, I begin to tawe shame to 
myself! 


0 


I have attempted to unfold (in several volumes^a syst 


era 


of educational theory resting upon a physiological basis which 


so eras to me Abl* to meet 


rational demand. Some of it is 


I •• -W.W* v • - v yft 'K H , 

1 l \ ' 
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new, much or it if old. Lika the quality o f merc^, it is not 
strained jeertainly it is twice blessed, it blesses him that gives & 
him that takes, ft a sort of radiancy or look- distinguished 
both the scholar ft the teacher engaged in this manner or education- 


; 


but there are no startling results to challenge attention. 

+ - jJiJ' <L i\*S t 

Professor Bompas Smith remarked ji'day^ in that 



augural ^}3tfess at the Manchester University ^to which i have 



of a comprehensive theory we shall widen our experience by attempt- 


ing tasjjs which would not otherwise have occurred to us".x' 



I think that it is possible to oiler the light or such a comprehen- 


sive theory, ft the result is precisely what the Professor indicates. 


**a large number of teachers attempt tasks which would not otherwise 


have occurred to them.^S 

One discovers a thing because it is there ( ft no sane person takes 
credit to himself for such discovery. On the contrary, he recog- 
nises with King Arthur that, -"These jewels ,whe reupon I chanced 
Divinely, are for public use".\ 

’ " — ^ 4 

-FOT many years 1 haV'e had access to a sort of Aiju^Ln’s cave 
which I long to throw open" iorjpubl to use*,^ 

ore \han an undistinguished Englishwoman who has. 
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(AfApncu^tf c 


d forty yshrs to /the discovery & practice of a comprehen- 

t n f—f 

...eory of education, people- do not perce ive that X spe.K 

/ u cLtrto o^/l' iTc.fU-*.*' a ttzac 

with authority^ ■ d e ne t . and» a* t * wd. - that foe sole authority / . 

for educational as itor poetical utterances lies in the iitness of 

j~~L ' 'V A.- 

the thing sai/l , /u-'4*-a_p4f*5“-ftiT-'VF«*-«-l3ij^^ 

h^/inX f - - / ■' 


*/ A- • 

,/ 'noble 


the teaching; profession, tn-4*y- 


ln -working / 


out - a - 1 oofltp ^ ehAttaUd ■ t-hatny •’ -»En g la nd sh ou-id- 


yeaTS become 


I'/t' 


A 


a nation/of intelligent patriots ,publ ic-spirited citizens, zealous 
frf- gC 


’ ■ ' I s 

• ' i l/ TV I 


tff tti-.ttUrrn S-ifa 
works, So-me of the advantages ^ jf t hie meth od -a re, that, - 


fits all ages, even the seven ages of man! 
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t satisfies brilliant children ^discovers that the dull are 
intell igent. It secures attent Ion • interest* concent rat ion* 

without effort on the part of teacher or tau^ght. 

Children*! think all children f so taught express themselves in 
forcible & fluent English & use a copious vocabulary* 

Host children spell well. An unusual degree bf nervous stability 
is attained'alsCj intellectual occupation seems to make 

for chastity in thought & life. Parents become interested 

m 

in the schoolroom work* % find th^^chi ldTen f delight ful companions' 


I 


* 
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Children manifest delight in boo*s (other than story books) & a 
genuine love ef knowledge. Teachers are relieved from much of 
the labour of corrections* Children tau^tit according to this 
method do* except ional ly well xd any school. it is unnecessary 
to stimulate these young scholars by marks, 

prizes^ ,honours lists, etc* 



Some thirty years ago published a little book about the home 
education of children^ people wrote asking how thos-e counsels of 
perfection could be carried out with the aid of the private 
governess as she then existed] it occurred to me that a series of 
curricula might be devised embodying sound principles & securing 
that children should be in a position of less dependence on- their 
teacher than they then were; in other words that their education 
should be largely seif-education* A sort of correspondence 

school- was set up, the motto of whioh,^ M I am ,! can, 

I ought,! will^ has had much effect in throwing children upon 


l atent , 4e a f p-rer^errt possibilities, incumbent duties A 

X* 1 ^ / , , f / / 1 ' J / -i v* 

determining power Aaplied^in th^-personaii tv- of- each. 


% 
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Thildren are born persons", is the first article of the 
educational c rddo in question . the response made by the 
children (ranging in age from six to eighteen) astonished mel 

~ o*<* ? r 

They^shewad the power <#f attention, the avidity for knowledge, 
the clearness cl thought, the nice discrimini t ion in booka^A the 
power of bailing with many subjects, for which I had given them 
credit in advance, I need not repeat what I have urged,/ 

on the sub ject of "Knewledge'y ie^oTr-to- the Times ; -but 

tjdn x ~ 7 

— Afcb— in the *4r«»+-’ -can apply a test; let him read to a child 

Oyr" 

of any age from six to ten an account of s-c*. incident M— t h a p, ] 
graphically A tersely told^A the child will rela^t* what 
he has he-r^ point by point W4il& though not word for word, 

A will add delightful original touches; what is more he will 

ofio^ 

jMd the passage months later because he has visualised the scene 
& appropriated that bit Knowledge , a rhetorical passage* 
written in journalese^ makes no impression on him* if the passage 
be read pore than once, he becomes letter-perfect, but the spirit* 
the individuality has gone out of the exercise. An older boy 
or girl will reaa one f f Bacon's Essavs t say,a passage from De 
Ouincey.^write or tel^very forcibly A with some style .either at 


I 
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the moment or months later. We Know how Coleridge recited a 
whole pamphlet of Burkrfs at a college supper though he had probably 
reaa it no more than once ^ 

Ofere on the very surface is the yf^ .key to that attention, interest 

a ^ 

literary/ style, wide vocabulary 1 love dooks Jreadiness in 

^ ■ * 

speakingipropet t/f/ t0 ir education that is only begun at school 

iT« 

4 continued throughout life; » these are things that we al 
qT fs^nJ tb ir^juvi 
desire r ^hiO’ is some part of the open secret which we are labouring 

to disclose, "lor public use". I say 'we' because there are many 

oJ 

labourers at this work^fr-'T'shotllid like to name one' Interpreter ' 

" . '4L~ a 

who entirely knows this comprehensive theory it is no + easy 

* / * ' 

to know ecau; e it erabrac^ a great deal,& who is Tl utterly devoted 
to" what seemff to us a peat cause. Moreover at the House of 
the Interpreter*, inf ormtion may be had & illustrative matter may 

be *•"*• ^ ^ 

I am anxious to bring a quite successful educational 

experiment before the public at a moment when the Lord 

/hJ^ ; * v * y 

cellor decla*es r the urgent need of Hi king- th e subject _oi education- 

\i interesting* 71 a d&arlrTv in which he is supported by the primate,*, 

1 am tfbrejby public opinion* Here is Education which is int eject fe 


:^?yuuS»+c 




interesting as a fine art to parents , chi ldren & teachers. 

-*A 7 

During the last twenty years t thousands oi children educated on the* 

l ines have grown up in lev* with keiowl eds* S manifesting "a right 

// 

Judgment in all things so far as a pretty wide curriculum 

hundreds of 


gives them data* Children are at 
in some forty boys' preparatory sc 


in ifKtft^/home schoolrooms. 


ools , 


w 


i rls^ s schorls ,& classes; 

they are taught by aboiit three /hundred trained $#*#%$$$ & eerry- ® 

/ ' / 

untrained teachersj #ie trained teacher* have studied the principles 
& practices of this/method for' two years in a residential train- 


ing College^ 


fh^ untrained teflehers do good & conscientious 


work, but only in so far as they 


the principles which under 


lie the Wfi rk ao they^stTcceed^M^ 

fa T ^ *)yun6 vvu^*« Ojf 

1 4 has been objected that this work is confined to 

the children df the ffjt:/ well-to-do 4 educated classes, 

1 

a fact whicKis supposed to account for Its slccess. But it will 

be allawed that the average home-taught child does not distlng- 

/ / 

uish himself whfcn he goas to school j these chi ldren ( howeve r, 
are remarked upon for t| fff f - f their power of attention & the wide 


range of tt e 1 r^knowl edge ■ 


kbA‘-> 


I say’ knowledge 1 ? 


adv isedl jr^bea ring in mind a pointy/. I tried to 


99 


make 




not becoT » J&ow-ljj^e unti-T it 
the recipient. 


'llUtf*- namely 
has-been actW 


tha^ information does 
updn'^bx'ths mind of 


It Is of necessity & not of choice that our efforts are confined 

a, & 

to the children tfjr the ftppe r the girls of th|fk/c!ass,/& 

the young boys are practically the only children available for 

such an educational experiment. "T his experiment founded on 

1 

long study, not of the 'child mind'^there is such/Hhing^^ — 

"Love has no nonage nor the mind," is, like all ffffls fine poetry, 

% lr*d~ 

true in fac yy\ 

knowledge . 


of the behaviour of the mina with regard to 
If we/should be allowed hereafter to do thfcse 


good works which we ardently desire but get no opportunity to 

Cm. Jf\Y& Ov-lwiR Uhety, 

accomplish here, I h/pe to find myself / at the twad— ofr~a. 

-cJ^AU^in a j ,fA 

' , , ' /large elementary school tn. which the children are students.each 

, — 7 

mLiJ 


engaged with his/own copy of the book in use, the teacher' reading' 

with his class/as a college tutor reads with men; a-t — U »e aead % too , 
v , / 

Ojf a big Gills' High School , worwi*g under the same conditions; &, 


one of the greAt Public Sohool 


may 1 whisper itf 

cyv\i(>6 

where much more &^various reading xaaoLing should be accomplished 
than see as poesible at present. 
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Uvf'i- 'i'i 
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Reading!Reading!Why this emphasis on reading In an age when 
"Things are In the ««ddle,4 ride mankind"? Because it is just here 
that much educational work fails) there are a few gltts or boys 
of line intelligence in every schoolithese read ,both during school 
life & afterwards) but nine-tenths of the scholars in most schools 
enter on adult life without .having formed the reading habit. 

I would have children taujjbt to read before they learn the mech- 
anical art of reading) S they learn delightful ly } they give perfeht 
attention to a pir#?raph or a page which/ is read to them, 4 are ab.e 
to relate the matter.point by point. In their own worla i but they 
tfff f f demand classical English 4 cannot learn to read in this 
sense upon anything d1o» . They begin their ’schooling' in letters 
at six, 4 begin at the same time to learn the mechanical arts of 
reading 4 writing. A child does not lose by spendlnp a couple of 
years in acquiring these cecause he is meanwhile’ reading the Bib^e, 
history, Geography , tales, with close attention 91 a remarkable po.er 
of reproduction, or rather, of translation into his own language^ 
he is acquiring a copious vocabulary , & the halflt of consecutive 
speech. In! a word, he is an educated child, from the first, 4 his 


power of dejl 
corning' s' scl 


is.wlth 


several books in the course of a 


/ / 

, increases with his 




ae;e. 
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But children are not ail alike- there is as much difference between 

& OY & 1 • / *"~ r far r) /:■ ^ ^ > # 

them as between a£n \ wom^n* oz&y yMtirrday a small boy f not quite 


six, came to school (by post)? & his record was, that he could read 


anything in tUtHUMtit J iy * languages, & was now teaching 
himself the Creek characters , could find his way about the 
continental Bradshaw^* was a chubby ,vigo rous little person. All 



this) boy brings wi th him when he comes to school Mis exceptional 


of course, just as a man with such accomplishments is exceptional; 
but I believe that all children bring with them much capacity 


which is not recognised by their teachers, chief l.y t intellectual 


capacity, (always in advance of motor power }, which we are apt to 

HO 

drown in deluges of explanation, or dissipate in futile labours trT" 
the t r e a diul «4— emia r . 

The world is divide d inho persons Vho read & think A persona who 

do not read & thinlj & the business of schools is toj see that all 

h!-u> Un?', t&AxUi '4rXrmxAv4 lt iKxir 

their scholars sha tg do the former class ;^t Making is 

inseparable from t ing which is concerned with the content 




f r 

with pr‘int«1 ch a ri ' c ta pi 

\s 


of a passage & not 


' 


The children I am speaking of are much occupied with things as well 
as with books , because ’Education is the Science of telations 1 is 
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the principle which regulates their curriculum^ that is,tfe*i a 

l. 


child goes to school with thany ffT. apjLitudes^he should put 

into effect i as he learns a good aeftl of science .because children 


have no difficulty in understanding principles, though technical 
details baffle them- He does various handicrafts that he may 
kn®w the feel of wood, clay, leather ,& the joy of handling tools, that 
is.that he taay establish a due relation with materials. But, always, 
it Is the boek^,the knowledge, the clay, the bird or blossom, 
he thinks of, not his own place or his own progress^. 


I am afraid that some knowledge of the 


theory we advance is necessary to the open-minded teacher who 
would give our practices a t rial, because every detail of school- 

t 


be quite easy without much thought to experiment with our use of 


books* but in education as in religion it is the motive that count 
£ the boy pho reads his lesson for a *good mark* becomes letter- 



'education is chaotic for want of 


inc ip 1 es are obvious $ simple 

* t 


1 l/\M- | 

-a*t > other — fromprohenoion- 










i-ther comprehensive theory in the fiel-d which 

modern thought 4 fits every occasion ,migit it not 

/ / 

one which is immediately practicable 8 always 


pleasant It' has proved itself by producing many capable .serviceable , 

11/ J \ / 

dutiful) men i /women ,of sound judgment 4 wiling mind? 

1/ 

In urging a method of self-eduTation for 


children in lieu of the vicarious education which prevails, I should 

like to dwell on the enormous relief to teachers, a suefc self- 

* 

sacrificing 4 greatly overburdened class tfa»-ewflIO±art-U~ 4 s--just 

Ci fi> vtL IUa tCe^£*r J 

the difference ybetween driving a horse , 4 a horse heavy in handj the 

^ * CfOtA 

former covers the ground of his own pay will 8 the driver 

<C»U * ^ ^ - ' * ”‘ r - 


f \Jksy h- 1 bis* is k c 

jeya the motiw * The t ea che r^a iwj.l d b£ the,/ guide ,phi l|ophe r 

L+na*JL 

& friend o4~ W-e — fra— — of — frm i umJ 1 nt oil ec Tua 1 
I eeding# 




